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A study evaluated career attainment and job 
satisfaction of. young adults from non metropolitan Washington and 
identified factors influencing then. Results were based on data 
collected in a 1973 mail survey of members of high school classes 
graduating in 1965 and 19 66. Career attainment was measured by 
occupation, earnings, place of work, and education beyond high 
school. The survey showed male annual earnings peaking at 
J7,000*«9,999, while most females earned $5,000-$9,999, The most 
coiBon place of work for men was large towns: one-third of the 
enploved women worked in large cities. About two-thirds had some 
college training. In qeneral, their career attainment was similar to 
that for the United states population aged 25-3 « in 1970. Analysis of 
job satisfaction considered these job characteristics: 
self-actuali2ation, ego status, belongingness, safety and order, and 
basic creature comforts. A 1975 followup survey of the migration 
proportion of the 1973 sample studied expectations and perceived 
benefits and costs of moving. The majority migrated to get more 
education. A more enjoyable lifestyle was identified as the greatest 
single benefit, leaving relatives and friends as the greatest single 
cost. The income, educational, and occupational characteristics of 
parents were also generally directly associated with the educations 
and occupations of the respondents, (YLB) 
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Employment Oppprtunities, ]rh Satisfaction, and Migration 
Among Young Adults From Noiimetropolitan Washington 

DonaU A. West atid Dorothy Z. Prnt'i 



Sumniarv and Implications 

Youth^froni nonnietropolitan are^s, in conviion with 
.^-^^ n\09X other youch, make serie?* of career- related decisiions 
around the time the)' complete high school. The choices 
they make then infhience socio-econcxiuc as|>ects of their 
careers and the satisfaction they derive from their jobs. 
In the past, many nonnietropolitan youth had to migrate 
from their local communities to get more education and 
jobs. For some, this is still a possibility but with the 
changing values of society in recent years, the revitaliza- 
tion of rural Amexica, and the resurgence in rural popu- 
lation growth, more opfxmuimies are becoming available 
in nonmetmpolitan areas. 

ITiis study evaluates the career attainment and job 
satisfaction of young adiil^ from nonmetropolitan Wash- 
ington and identifies factors influencing tliem. Results are 
based on data collected in a mail survey -of members of 
high school classes graduating in 1965 and 1966 from 
schools in nonmetroplitan areas of the state. A follow-up 
survey of the migrating proportion of the sample took a 
closer look at their expectations and their perceived bene- 
fits and cosis of moving. Results from the study are ap- 
plicable to otha- situations, but remember that they are 
haseti on responses of high school ^aduates from non- 
. metro areas who nuide career decisions in tlie late 1960s 
and early 1970s. 

Occu{^tion, earnings and place of work were used to 
measure career attainment. In general, the young adults 
were successful in their movement into responsible posi- 
tions. In comparisons to all U.S. young adults aged 25-34 
years in 1970, relatively high proportions of both men and 
women entered professional occupations. Substantial pro- 
portions of the men had skillet! or semi-skilled blue collar 
positions. Earnings of the young men varied, but on the 
average were slightly below those for the census compari- 
son group. Pan of this earnings difference was likely due 
to lack of job experience, since their average age was less 
than that of the U.S. group. Conversely, employed females 
in the sample earned more than the U.S. group. 

Nonmetropolitan areas provided jobs for roughly four- 
fifths of the yoimg men and two-thirds of the employed 
women. Towns with more rhan 2,500 people and small 
cities up to 50,000 in population were principal places of 
work for the mea Large cities provided employment for 
a larger proportion of the young women than did either 
small cities, towns or rural areas, 

^Donald A, West is aw .issocute a^.ricultural cn^iuimist. dcpiirt* 
inciu of agricultural econoinks. Doiotfiy 2, Price is a pnifessor 
wid chairperson of the child and family studies department. Both 
author^i are ut Washington State ITniversity, The work reported 
here was done under College of Agriculture Research Center 
Projects (K)/8 and 0106, vontributitig projects to Western Kegit)n 
PmjtHts W-113 and W-lIft, respectively. 



'Persons in professional and m^^nagerial positionr; terned 
somewhat more than persons in other occupations. Both 
males and females employed in urban areas earned more 
than those workmg in rural areas. However, large cities 
offered no apparent advantage in tearnings over smaller 
cities or large towns. 

About two^thirds of both sexes had some college train- 
ing and roughly one-third completed 2 or more years. 
Additional education was related to occupation, as expect- 
ed; the majority of those in professional and managerial 
positions had over 2 years of college. 

Respondents' had not experienced desired amoums of 
satisfaction from their jobs at the higher need levels of 
§elf-esteem and self-actualization. Their desired levels df 
satisfaction for the three lower needs in the Maslowian 
hierarchy — basic creature comforts, safety order, and 
belongingnesj — were generally met. Job characteristics most 
important to individuals when seeking jobs wei^^^hose re- 
lated to self-actualization and to basic creature comforts. 
The self-actualization need, an important job motivator, 
was accorded a "most-important" ranking by a majority of 
respondents. 

The occupational groups that were relatively the most 
satisfied were male farmers and female homemakers. The 
most job dissatisfaction eyisted at the higher need levels 
and was rehrively higheit among members of the armed 
forces and the unemployed. Among the young men, job 
dissatisfaction was inve.^ely related to income. Job satis- 
faction for males ajipeared to be affected little by whether 
or not they had migrated^ but migrant women were more 
dissatisfied at the bclongingntss level than were nonmi- 
grants. 

Overall, dissatisfaction with one's job appears to be an 
important concern among the population sampled, pax-- 
riailariy at the higher need levels. This dissatisfaction in 
an environment where many respondents were relatively 
successful economically suggests further study of job sat- 
isfaaion is needed. With the expanding role of wr>men m 
the labor force, particular attention to nonmetropolitan 
job environments for women with and without families 
may be justified, llie relative degree of satisfaction found 
among the full-time homemakers may be a reflection of 
the chilt^-bearing stage in the life cycle common to many 
of these young women. Further study of job satisfaction 
among women of all ages may identify some meaningful 
job characteristics important to women as their role in 
the labor force increases. 

Geographic mobility generall)^ fulfilled migrants* ex- 
pectations. The desire for further education was a primary 
reason for moving. Only abou: one-fifth of the men and 
one-third of the employed women worked in metropolitan 
arenas. Since all persons sampled were graduates of non- 
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metro schools, this finding indicates that the nonmetro- 
to-nietro uiuveiuem of the^ 1950!> was not doniinaijt among 
these Washington youth ui the late l%Os and early 1970s. 
Small cities and towns were* destinations for many. This 
pattern of movement is consistent with the recent chang- 
ing values: greater enipliasis on rural amenities and free- 
dom from the pollution and congestion of large cities. 

benefits from moving identitieii by respondents also 
reflect the chaitging value structure. By far the largest 
pro{H>rtion said that a more enjoyable life style was the 
greatest l>^nefit; they ranked this choice well above eco- 
nomic considerations of getting a job or improving income. 
The traditional psychic trauma of leaving relatives and 
friends was still the dominant cost of moving. 

SiH'ioeconomic background factors, as identified by 
characteristics of parents, formed expected associations with 
career plans, educational attainment and occupations of the 
young adults studied. Their yeaiS^of education were di- 
rectly related to the incomes and educations of their par- 
ents. Sons tended to enter occupations similar to those of 
their fathers. Since job opportimities are more limited in 
the farming sector, many sons of farmers entered other 
(Kcujrations, particularly the professions. 

Overall, most of the youth sur\eyed developed suc- 
cessful careers. However, remember that tlie sample was 
restricted to high school graduates and the experiences of 
youth not enjoying this privilege could well be different, 
liconomic considerations played a role both in decisions 
of the youth and in their backgrounds, but did not appear 
as dominant as in some earlier studies. More important 
concerns involved job satisfaction and the quest for work- 
ing environments that allow more enjoyable life styles. 

Further work in this area might profitably follow two 
lines of inquiry. One would be to focus on sjHxific sub- 
groups, such as high school dro{>outs, who are disad- 
vantaged because of lack of training, discrimination or 
minority status. With a narrower foais, s|>ecific problems 
amenable to sj^ecialized solutions might be identified. The 
other line of inquiry is the one concentrating on job sat- 
isfatcion and the social-psychological dimensions of career 
development. 'I'hese are apparently becoming more iin- 
{H)rtant to individuals as they seek fulfillment from their 
work. 

Intrcxluction 

The incre^ii.sed awareness and emphasis on human re- 
source development, which emerged nationally in the 
1060s, hits since been extended to nonmetropolitan popu- 
lations. Nonmetro|>^)litan areas have been revitalized 
through the expansion of industry and increased popula- 
tion retention related, in pan, to preferences for rural 
amenities (20). These e\ents have resulted in further 
investigation of nomnetropolitan labor markets including 
job opportunities, job choices, and job satisfaction. 

Our study emphasized the supply side of the nonmetro- 
|H>litan labor market; sj^ccifically, we stressed the economic 
and social-psychological asj^ects of career choice and job 
satisfaction. Data used in this study were gathered in mail 
^ sur\eys of young adults who graduated in 1965 and 1*X/? 
is^from high schools in nonme. :opolitan Washington. 



The priKCss of career choice-making is multifaceted 
and complex as the work of numerous s(Kiologists and 
economists testifies (23, 33). For youth at the thresholds 
of their careers, the choices are many and involve related 
factors such as additional training and location. Vot youth 
from nonmetro|>olitan areas, not all tyi>es of employment 
and related training op{X)rtunities are available locally. 
Some youngsters do not know how potential earnings vary 
among geographic regions or occupations. More often, it 
is hard for them to assess trade-offs among employment 
opportunities, earnings and amenities associated with non- 
metropolitan and metropolitan locations. Most youth have 
only a limited conception of how satisfying vari ms types 
of jobs or careers may be, i.e., to what extent their needs 
for Maslow's basic creature comforts, security, belonging- 
ness, self-esteem and self-actualization (19) may be ful- 
filled. 

Purpose 

Thii study was made to investigate these dimensions 
of career choice for young people originating from non- 
nietro{X)litan areas in Washington. Specifically, we wished 
to learn the ty{>es of inrcupations they entered, their loca- 
tions and the earnings received. Particular attention was 
given to the extent to which their chosen careers were sat- 
isfying in terms of the Maslowian needs levels. The migra- 
tion patterns of a subgroup who left their local counties 
were investigated and related to tx|>ectations and reasons 
for moving. Associations among these various dimensions 
ot career choice were investigated, as well as associations 
with additional education and the occupations and incomes 
of parents. ^ 

lliis type of information should be useful to nonmet- 
roj>olitan youth who will complete their secondary edu- 
cation in the comuig years. High school counselors and 
others who advise youth may find the results helpful in 
their work. In addition, other researchers can use the 
findings as a basis for comparison and for suggesting 
further inquiry. Programs designed to aid youth can be 
improved if {X)Hcy-makers and administrators know more 
about choice processes, priorities, and experience of young 
people in the labor market. 

Framework for Career Choice 

Nonmetropolitan youth are a sizable proportion of the 
population. In 1974, over 56.4 million or about 279^. of 
the nation's 211.4 million inhabitants resided in nonmet- 
ropolitan areas (21:7). The 1970 Cemtds of Population 
rcfxjrted that 1.16 million or 34^^ of Washington's popu- 
lation were nonmetropolitan (30:49-10). * 

Youth aged 15-19 constituted 9.7% of Washington's 
population in that year as com|>ared to 9A% nationally. 
Youth also represent a higher percentage of the popula- 
tion in fionmetrojwlitan areas than in metrojx>litan areas 
because of the higher fertility raves among rural popula- 
tions (4:411-415). In 1970, over 118,000 young i>eople 
aged 15-19 years lived in nonmetropolitan Washington. 
(Calculated from 30:49-43 to 49-64). These age groups 
were 10.2^<r of the nonnietroj>olitan j>opulation of the state 
in that year. 
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Continuing changes in the economic and social life of 
nonnietropoliiar. residents have contributed to the com^ 
plexity of career choice for youth. These changes inchidc 
technological advance and the a^^MK'iated decline in agri- 
culniml employment, expansiim of industrial and service 
employmentt and the brt>adening of value systems (21). 
Uibbr mobility, social mobility, and migration have oc* 
curred as existing structures have been modified or re- 
placed. Shifts of manpower oiat of agriculture have helped 
staff other industries and thereby contributed to economic 
growth. Unfortunately, however, not all t>ersoiis have 
shared equally m the benefits from such changes (26). 

Cocio-economic factors in job choice 

The roles of socio-economic factors affecting joh choice 
and mobility have been structured in a framework adapt- 
able to ronmetropolitan youth by researchers at Purdue 
University. The framework, developed by Olson (2), 
modified by Geschwind and Ruttan (14) and further 
integrated by Cohen and Schuh (10) identifies relation- 
shipa among factors interaaing in career attainment. Char- 
acteristics such as age, educ*ation, social status, and income 
influence knowledge of jobs and skills. Although not rec- 
ognized explicicly, the occupation, education, and income 
of paren'Tf also have an influential role (24). These /actors 
then interact with opportunities for economic and social 
betterment to provide jobs and g»)graphic mobility for 
the individual. 

Migration plays a supportive role in the framework 
by permitting the individual to reside where his objectives 
can be pursued. While local career opportuniries depend 
on the resources and structure of the community, choices 
for youth are not confined to a single locality. A larger 
or different geographic area may provide the breadth or 
quality of opportunities desired. Opportunities for eco- 
nomic betterment are more plentiful in a community with 
expanding employment opportunities than in one where 
they are limited. Similarly, opportunities for social better- 
ment are more plentiful in a community where the social 
structure is open rather than rigid. 

The 01s(Mi model, as modified and integrated, is adapt- 
able to this study where the transition from high sthool 
to careers is viewed as a process or sequence ot events. 
This adaptation is consistent with Piker's view that entry 
into the labor force is an organised process yielding dif- 
ferent degrees of success, depending on the methods and 
routes used (24). In the process, occupational choice may 
be for nutny a selection of alternatives from a broad oc- 
cupational field. For others, choice may be constrained by 
social class, economic resources of the family, or othei 
pressures on the individual. Similarly, location, earnings, 
or job satisfacrion may be the products of essentially un- 
constrained choices or decisions constrained by events that 
prevented attaimnent from hfing consistent with desired 
objectives. 

Motivt^s, aspirations, values, and dieir relative strengths 
are often identifiable in the behavior of individuals (21). 
Participants learn that job mobilit)\ migration, or, in some 
cases, maintenance of the status quo help them achieve 
the ectMioinic or social status tliey desire. Slocum has point- 
ed out that most Americans anpear motivated to achieve 



recognition as successful persons (28). There is evidence 
that rural youth and their parents jiave aspirations and 
ex}>ectafions for college etiucation, and recognize it as a 
busis for occupiUional success. 

Job sathjaction: its role in job choice 

Job satisfaction is the dimension or outgrowth of career 
choice that deals with scKial-psychological elements. Levels 
of attainment of human needs are considered in relation 
to levels desired. In an era when the rang* of job oppor- 
tunities is expanding and economic constraints weakening, 
job satisfaction may be increasingly important in choosing 
work environments. 

Seashore and Bariowe (27) recently reported that job 
dissatisfaction is widespread and may stem more from job 
settings than from defects in the worker. These researchers 
foind that workers often said their jobs were unsatisfactory 
when they failed to provide opportunities for the individ- 
ual to perform well in work, to find personal achievement 
and growth in competence, and to contribute something 
personal and unique to the work. A related study by Deci 
(U) showed jobs provided satisfaction when the activities 
involved were inherently interesting and gratifying. Other 
studies show similar results for both white and blue collar 
workers. With changing life styles and value systems 
among young people, a broader view of value systems, 
life Styles, and perceptions of work is needed when con- 
siderinj jort sarisfact'on. 

A number of th wrists (e.g. Argyris and Bennis) have 
stated t^at approachr>i to jobs vary among individuals and 
are related to the hasic need level of the individual at that 
time. This theoretical explanation draws upon the psycho- 
logical concept of self-actualization, originated by Gold- 
stein (15) and redefined by Maslow (19). 

Self-actualization is part of a theory of human moti- 
varion based on the individual as an integrated, organized 
whole. Human needs are seen as universal and fall into a 
hierarchy. From bottom to top, the ranks are: physiologi- 
cal or basic creanire comfort; security, safety and order; 
love and belongingness; .self-esteem or ego-status; and self- 
actualization. As one level of needs is satisfied to a given 
degree, the individual moves to higher levels until self- 
actiializadon is reached. This need is never totally satisfied. 
The person at this level experiences on-going growth and 
development of individual potential. 

From a given point, an individual is motivated to seek 
satisfaaion of the highest need not yet met. An environ- 
ment encouraging satisfaaion of thir* and, subsequently, 
higher needs will generally be the most stimulating and 
satisfying. The significance of unsatisfie<' neetls in a work 
context lies in the type of goals and behavior that the need 
invokes and the degree to which the job setting meets 
these needs. 

The job saf'jfaction concept has been used extensively 
in studies of employees and employers. Arg)Tis suggests 
that satisfaction from a job is highest when die work set- 
tin^^ f^emiits expression of behaviors associated with the 
airrintly predominant need levels. When congruence is 
minimal, many forms of adaptive behavior are found. 
These include leaving the job, defense reaaions such as 
daydreaming and aggression, becoming apathetic at work. 
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and acculiuruiion of youth by older workers to adopt these 
attitudes toward work (3). 

Iiufinsk und extrianic sources of souacs of job satis- 
faction were examined by Centers »trd Bugental (9). 
lier/herg,' et al. (17) concluded thai extrinsic motivators 
and dissatisfteis are related to low need levels vA^^m^- 
trinstc sources of .satisfaction and motivators ar% related 
to high need levels. ^ 

The 'ow level of needs— biwic creature comforts, safety 
and ordftr, and to sofne degree, belongingness — are seen as 
}>oieiktial sources of dissatisfaction on the job. When basic 
creature comfort nteds are predoininant, they arc reflect- 
ed by concerns for pleasant working conditions, more 
leisure time, more luxurious personal property, avoidance 
of physical di.sciwnfort, and increased salary. Concern with 
safety and order needs focuses atteniion on issues of se- 
curity, predictability, »nd protective niles and regulations. 
With belotigingness needs at a high level, there is concern 
for friendly collt*agues, opportunities for interaction with 
others, teaiu memberships, and harmonious iaterpersonal 
relations. 

Individuals .stressing higher needs are more concerned 
with work motives. Ego^status needs lead a person to seek 
opptmunities to display competence in order to gain social 
and professional reci»gnition. One looks for opportunities 
for advancement and job assignments that allow skills to 
be displayed and make one a planner. A prevalent self- 
actualization need level indicates a striving for innovation 
and creiitive activities, greater cgo-involvemeni, and in- 
cre;ised investment of one's self in one's work. There is a 
definite desire for challenging, meaningful work where 
a person can gain a sense of j>er5onal growth, achievement, 
and satisfaction. 

One's approach to work, as reflected by current need 
levels, IS .Jso influenced by family background (22). The 
evidence on parents' influence on work orientation, par- 
ticularly the work ethic, is conclusive. Overall family life 
apparently also contributes to future work activities of 
children (16). The life st)le of the family is considered 
to be one of the most relevant variables. 

Approaches to problem solving also reflect life style. 
Trust in self and others, willingness to manipulate others, 
flexibility, and similar traits can be identified by observ- 
ing approaches to decision making. Values also stem from 
the family and affect one's perspective of work; some 
values reflect higher need levels than others. Family back- 
ground api^e-ars im(>ortant in determining job satisfaction 
as well as jt>b choice. 

The career attahifnent model 

The Olson socio-economic framework of job choice 
and the Maslowian hierarchy of need levels provide the 
basis for the career attainment model presented in figure 
1. The schemat.i }x>rtrays the three major sets of influences 
— socio-economic characteristics, job satisfaction elements, 
and migration factors — hypothesized as determinants of 
career attainment. The variables in the lower section of 
the diagram beginning with family background are hy- 
|>othesized detenninants of the level of earnings, job sat- 
isfaaion, and geographic location. 



Through their aspirations and motivations, youths' 
decisions regarding additional education and training arc 
influenced by the incomes, occupations and educations of 
their parents and the locations where they wjre raised. 
The amount of education and training received then con- 
tributes to job skiMs, information, and occupational choice. 
These, in turn, det' mine the level of earnings. These 
earnings arc one of the three components contributing to 
career attainment. 

Similarly, family background and education are be- 
lieved to uifluence the position of young adults in the 
needs level hierarchy. Progression through the various need 
levels is determined by the motivations and socio-economic 
characteristics of the individual. The resulting satisfaction 
one derives from a job represents another important part 
of career attainment. 

Migration is viewed as a facilitating process in the 
model. Youths form expectations as to how a change in 
location might open up new opportunities for education 
or employment. In other cases, these opportunities exist 
close to where a youngster was raised and such mobility 
is not viewed as necessary. Youth may choose' to migrate 
or remain where they are on the basis of these ex|>ecta- 
tions. Once the decision is made and the action taken, the 
exjxjctations may or may not be fulfilled. In either case, 
geographic location is determined. This location may in- 
fluence the amount of earnings and satisfaction rd^rived 
from one*s job as well as the other location amenities that 
contribute to career attainment. 

Interactions exist among various components of the 
model, especially for factors such as education and training. 
The interactions are both determinants and outcomes of as- 
pirations and motivarions; they contribute to and are in- 
fluenced by fulfillment of specific need levels; and they 
interact similariy with the migration variables. Other 
interacrions exist among the amount of earnings and need 
levels being met at a given time. Expectations from mi- 
gration and the outcomes may also interact with the job 
satisfaction components. 

Many, but not all of the variables in the model can 
be measured. Aspirations and motivations are not quanti- 
fied in this study. Ratlier, tliey are viewed as mechanisms 
through which family background and experience can be 
related to measurable outcomes such as occupation, earn* 
ings and geographic movement. Several other character- 
istics are not represented explicitly. Two of the more im- 
portant, age and community background, are controlled 
by restricting the .sample to young adults who attended 
nonmetropolitan high schools. Overall, the model reflects 
a problem common to multidisciplinary research, i.e., the 
lack of a well recognized body of theory that has been 
refin.Hl over a i>eriod of years. However the model repre- 
sents a process vital to youth from nonmetrojxjlitan areas 
and one that succeeding classes of the young people will 
face. 

Methods and Procedures 

The data for the study were collected in a mail survey 
of young adults who had graduated in 1965 or 1966 from 
high schools in nonmetropolitan Washington. Monmetro- 
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politan Washington as defined by the I960 Cenms of Pop- 
ulaiiou included all areas except' Clark, King, Pierce, Sno- 
homish, and SiK>kane Counties. The nearly 200 high 
schools in the nonnietropolitan areaj» were screened for 
size and location. The largest and smallest schools were 
not included in the sample design in the iriteresr of ob- 
taining accurate addresses and effioency (see the appendix 
for derails). The listing of nonnietropolitan schools wa^ 
then fuither reduced to 48 via random selection. The 48 
schools were asked to supply name and address lists for 
their 1965 and 1966 graduating classes. Twenty-two re- 
sponded, supplying more than 3,000 names and addresses 
from which 2,33S were randomly selected. 

A mail sur\ey, complete with follow-up procedures, 
was completed in 1973. Respondents were asked to provide 
information on their current occupation, location, and in- 
come Indirect questioning was used to gather data on 
job satisfaction. Additional informatio.i obtained included 
the eduaition and other socio cconofnic charaaeristics of 
respondents and the occupations, educations and incomes 
of their parents. 

Out of the initial mailing, 581 questionnaires (35^|) 
were returned because of no forwarding address, improper 
identi filiation, or death of the addressee. Usable question- 



naires were returned by 1,059 of the remaining 1,754 
persons contacted, a response rate of 6l%. (Response rates 
by geographic area are given in appendix table A-1.) 
Tests were conducted for nonreSponse bias base<l on the 
relationships among the interval from inicial mailing to 
receipt of the questionnaire and values for education, oc- 
cupation, location, and earnings. For additional detail, see 
West and Hoppe (32:12). The Chi-square test for inde- 
pendence showed there was no significant velationship be- 
tween the length of interval and these characteristics (P^ 
O.I). This test indicates that nonresponse bias was not a 
serious problem for the variables tested. 

A follow up mail survey of 1973 respondents who had 
migrated, i.e., those not residing in the county where they 
attended high school, was conducted in 1975. (Note: It 
is possible that in multi-county school districts some stu- 
dents could have attended high schools in a county ad- 
joining the one where they resided and thus have been 
classified as migrants. This number is believed to be quite 
small, however.) About 3<;% of the males and 539r of 
the females res{x>nding in 1973 were classified as migrants. 
In the follow-up survey, they were asked to provide in- 
formation on their nugration histor)', their reasons for 
moving, and the benefits and costs of the move, Approx- 
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utiatelyyOne*third of the migrimt^ were not contacted be- 
cause their address were obsolete and no forwarding ud- 
drefi^s were avail ible. Of those contacted, 61 men and 
120 women provided usable resix>n§eii. 

Results from analysis of the survey data are in the 
following sections. When interpreting and applying the 
results, the type of population .^'^pled should be kept in 
mind. They are young adults whose e<hication, iKcupations, 
earnings^ and other characteristics reflect their experience 
up to that time. The validity of applying the results to 
other people will depend on how closely th«it }H>pulation 
resembles the one from which the data were collected. 



Experience of the Young Adult: 
Survey Rcsult.s 

Career attainmepit 

Occupation, earnings, place of work, and education be- 
yond high .school were used to measure career attainment 
of members of the sample. Occupation is a major com- 
ponent of stratification systems developed by sociologists 
(8:23-76). The occupational rankings are associated with 
income and its principal component, earnings. These latter 
measures are widely used by economists (8:26-27). Job 
location or place of work has become more important in 
rsccnt years in terms of its association with the cultural, 
aesthetic, and environmental aspects of locations that con- 
tribute to job satisfaction and overall quality of life. Edu- 
cation beyond high school is included because of its direct 
assoi-iation with earnings and some occupations. 
, The occupational distribution of young adult men is 
in figure 2. The largest single category is professional 
workers. This group represented 22% of the men in the 
• 11 major occupational categories. Twenty percent of the 
men in the United States were aged 25-34 years in 1970 
(reference table A-2).- RougHly two-thirds of U.S. males 
are craftsmen, operatives and service workers. Although 
the percentage of fanners in the Washington young adult 
group is not large, it is roughly three times that for the 
U.S. group. This likely reflects the metropolitan back- 
ground of the sample. 

Slightly over half of the young women were employed 
either full-time or part time. About two-fifths (2l9r) of 
all the female respondents were in professional occupa- 
tions. This compares with 21^^^ «f '^^^ U.S. females, aged 
25-34 years in 1970, in this category. The percentage of 
clerical workers in the sample is slightly larger than in 
the U.S. group, while percentages of service workers and 
operatives are lower. This latter comparison likely reflects 
pro(x>rtion.itely fewer operative }H>sitions for wometi in 
the Pacific Nt)rthwest than in more heavily industrialized 
states. 

njie refcrctui' t.ihlcs .in- not prinud us part of this bulletin, but 
are avaiiablf «»o finjiu's: from tbc Sfni«>r autlu>r. department of 
.ii»ritultural tnunomivs, W'asbm^ton .St.tte University, Pulln^an. 



Earnings 

Annual earnings of the male respondents form a dis- 
tribution that pe;iks in the $7,000-9,999 category (figure 
3) /About one-sixth had earnings above th^s. level while 
over half earned less. A larger 'percentage, 14%,. of the 
male respondents had earnings in the category below 
$3,(K>0 than did the U.S. males aged 25-34 in iv70 and 
repotting earnings for 1969, 7% (reference table A3, 
available on request). About .30% of the young U..S. males 
earned more than $10,000 while only 17% of the sample 
males are in these categories. These differences may be 
due in part to age differences. Ages of the sample men 
centered around 25, while the average age of the U.S. 
males in the census data was nearer 30 years. The earnings 
of the U.S. group likely reflect increases due to more ex- 
perience than that of the younger men from nomnetropolt- 
tan Washington. 

Over three-fifths of the younger v/omen reported an- 
nual earnings. This means that about one-fourth of those 
who reported homemaking as their occupation also earned 
some compensation. Most had earnings ranging from 
$5^000 to $9,999. Unlike the men, in 1970, Washington 
Women earned more than all-U.S. females aged 25-34. 

A smaller proportion of the women in the sample, 
24%, reported annual earnings of less than $3,000 than 
did the U.S. women, 3G% (reference table A-3). About 
6% re{X)rted earnings of $10,000 or more, roughly twie€ 
the percentage of U.S, females in this category. Possible 
explanations for this difference are that the Washington 
women, well represented in the professional occupations, 
are indeed earning higher salaries or that the sample con- 
tains relatively fewer pan- time workers than does the 
U.S. group.. 

Place of work 

Place of work reflects both location preferences of in- 
dividuals and availability of employment. Over half of 
Washington residents of all agea prefer to live in towns 
or cities with less than 50,000 population (12:9). One's 
place of work reflects opportunities, satisfaction with lo- 
cation, and mobility alternatives available to youth raised 
in less densely populated areas. 

The most common place of work for men 'n the sample 
was large towns, defined as those with 2,500- U ,000 people, 
followed closely by small cities of 10,000-50,000 people 
and large cities with over 50,000 (figure 4). Slightly over 
one-fifth (21.4%) were employed in large cities (metro- 
politan areas). Approximately 30% were employed in the 
rural ireas, which include farms, open country, and towns 
of less than 2,500 people. In total, almost four-fifths were 
employed in nonmetrofx>litan areas. This distribution in- 
dicates that the movement of the men into metropolitan 
areas for employment was not large. 

Greater movement into metropolitan areas was evident 
among the younger women who were employed. Of the 
three-fifths who were working, about tme-third were em- 
ployed in large cities. About one-fourth were working in 
small cities, and a similar proportion had jobs in towns 
with 2,500 to 10.000 pt)pulation. In contrast to the men, 
less than 14% of the working females were employed in 
rural areas. 
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2, Occupations of yoNPig adult men ami women from uoumetropolitan 
Washington. Sutfibcrs on the bars shou the number of respondents. 
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3. Annual earnings of young adult men and women from non- 
metropolitan Washington Numbers on the bars show the man- 
ber of respondents. 
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Associatlopi between occupation and earnings 

Sigmfknnt rflationshtps extsteil among occupation and 
earnings for men and women working full-time (table 1). 
Men in the white-collar occupations — professAonals, man- 
agers, clerical and sales workers— and fanners, craftsmen 
and operatives earned more than men in other occupations. 
Differences among these occupational groups with higher 
earnings were snialK Because those surveyed were relatively 
young, persiMis in occupations requiring several years of 
training beyond high school lacked time to gain much ex- 
perience in their jobs. Their earnings may rise as they get 
more experience. 

Among the young women working full time, the modal 
categor)' of earnings for professional workers was $7,000- 
9,W9 as com|>ared to $4,000-6,999 for clerical and sales 
and for service workers. Uomemakers and students, whose 
employ meat was secondary to their other rotes, generally 
earned less than $4,000 annually. Mean earnings for wom- 
en working full-time was $6,5^^ as compared to $7,265 
for the men. 



Harnings and place of work were related among the 
male portion of the sample. Men employed in towns and 
cities generally earned more than men »nployed on farms 
and in rural areas although differences were small (table 
2). Men employed in towns with over 2,500 people and in 
cities were more likely to have earnings in the over-$l0,000 
category than those employed in smaller places. Earnings 
in large cities were no greater than earnings in towns and 
smaller cities. 

Nearly all employment for women was in towns and 
cities. Earnings and place of work were not significantly 
related (table 2). The distribution of earnings differed 
little among places, although mean earnings were highest 
in small cities (10,000 to 50,000 population). More wom- 
en were employed in large cities, both full time and pa.rt 
time, than in other places. 

Education 

Acquisition ot additional education and training was 
involved in the transition to career status for the majority 
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Table I: Annual Earnings of Young Adults From Norinotropolitan 
Washl.iDton by Occupation 







(percentage distribution^) 








Occupation^ 


Annual 
EdrnlnijS 


Profes- 
sional 
and 
Manager 


Craftsmen 
Clerical and 
Farmer and Opera- Service 
Sales tlves Workers 


Laborers, 
Farm 

and Other 
Nonfam^ 


Percent 
of All 
Workers 



f«N, ALL WORKERS 



$ 0-3,999 
4,000-6,999 
7,000-9,999 

10,000 & over 
Total 

Mean 


12 
30 
35 


15 

50 
10 
25 


11 
36 
39 
14 
W 


17 
27 
35 
21 


26 
38 
28 
8 

w 


28 
32 
32 
9 

wr 


39 
48 
11 
2 

Tur 


19 
33 
31 
1/ 
TTO 


Earnings, S 


7770 


7425 


6966 


7226 


5641 


5895 


4534 


7265 



$ 0-3,999 


11 * 




4,000.^6,909 


30 




7,000-9,999 


46 




10,000 i over 


13 




Total 


Twr 




Mean 






Earnings, $ 


7598 


WOMEN, 


$ 0-3,999 


50 




4,000-6,999 


33 




7,000-9,999 


17 




10,000 A over 


d 




Total 






Mean 






Earnings, $ 


m2 





Full- 


Time Workers 








21 


50 


39 


100 


75 


55 


25 


44 


0 


0 


22 


25 


6 


0 


25 


3 


0 


11 


0 


0 


W" 


wr 




W 


wr 


5815 


4375 


6125 


3000 


3750 


Part- 


rime Workers 








78 




67 


100 


88 


15 




33 


n 


12 


7 




0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


WT 




TCJiT 




Tcrr 


2908 




3208 


1000 


2206 



20 
41 
31 
8 

W 
6554 



74 

20 
6 
0 

W 



2972 



p<.001 
p<.001 
nonsignf leant 



Tests of Independence--Men: x^»50.966 df»18 

Women, Fu11-T1me: x^«45.249 df«18 
, Women, Part-Time: x2-11.302 df"12 nun^iynncdnL 

Percentages are based on responses from 482 men, 227 women working full time, and 
6/ wo>k1ng part-tlme, ail of whom reported both occupation and earnings. 
More detailed tables are available from the author on request, 
f^ercentages may not sun to totals because of rounding* 



of the respimdents. Ahoiit tv/cvtliirds of both men and 
women had some college tniintng; the amount of addi- 
tional education varied considerably. Table 3 shows that 
29% of the young men at d 31% of the young women at- 
tCFided college for I monti: to 2 years. About a third of 
the tnen and slightly fewer ^^'>men completed 2 to 4 years 
of higher education. About of the males and 5% of 
the females continued their education for more than 4 
years., 

Vocationid training was obtained by about a fifth of 
the ymmg women and a smaller proportion of the young 
men (table 3). Among the young women who had some 
viH^ational training, the largest proportion (20%) reteived 
amounts ranging from I month to 1 jear About 10% of 
the young men had up to I year of training, with smaller 
percentages receiving l to 4 years. 
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About 9% of both sexes reported some combination 
of college instruction and vocational training. In most 
cases, vocational training was combined with up to 2 years 
of college. 

Additional education was significantly associated with 
occupations among both male and female members of the 
sample (table 4). Approximately three-fourths of the pro- 
fessionals and managers had 2 or more years of college 
education. These results reflect the job qualifications re- 
quired for entrance into these two white-collar positions. 
Note also that four-^fifths of those enteritig farming had 
college training. 

Additional education appeared less important for 
craftsmen and operatives. About half of the men in these 
(Kcupations had less than 1 month of college training 
ajid only about one-fixth liad received any vocational trains 
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T-ible 2: Annual Earnings of Yaun<j Adults from Noniiietpopol Itan 
ArLMS by Place of work 

(percentage distribution^) 





Annual Earnings 






Percent 
of all 
Workers E 

1 1 


Pidce 

of 

Work 


$ 0- $4,000- 
3,999 6,999 

_ 1 


$7,000- 
9,999 

1 


$10,000 
& Over 

1 



Mean 



Earnings 



Nonmetropol itan Areas 
F a nn 

Mural Nonfami 
Sniall Town <2,500 
Large Town, 2,500-10,000 
Smoll City, 10,000-50,000 

Met ropol itan Areas 
Larqe Cttv >50,000 
Total 



MFN, ALL WORKERS 



Nonmetropol itan Areas 
F a 

Rural Nonfarm 

Small Town <?,500 

Large Town, 2,500-10,000 



WOMLN, 

0 
2 

11 

30 



Small City, 10,000-50,000 20 



Met ropol itan Areas 
Large City >^0,000 
Total 



N'^iim^^t ropol Itan Areas 
Fa 'Til 

Rural Nonfarm 
Small Town <2,500 
Large Town, 2.500-10.000 



37 

WOMEN, 

0 
4 

20 
29 



Small City, 10,000-50,000 20 



Metropol itan Areas 
Large City >50,000 
Total 



27 

rou 



x^=25.414 



Tests of Inde^;endence--Men : 

Women, Ful 1-Time: x^=10.021 
Women, Part-Time: 7,476 

d. Percentages are based on responses from 466 men, 
and 69 working part-time. 

b. Percentages may not sum to total because of rounding. 



11 


10 


? 


P. 


7 


$6,614 


17 


10 


11 


10 


11 


6,796 


17 


11 


14 


10 


13 


6,796 


24 


?P 


2< 


22 


25 


7,224 


10. 


Irt 


28 


29 


22 


8,295 



23 


21 


21 


22 


7,005 


100 


100 


1(51) 


iM 




Ful 1-Time 


Workers 








0 


0 


0 


0 


% - 


2 


4 


0 


3 


6,667 


11 


13 


0 


11 


6,080 


21 


32 


12 


26 


6,008 


29 


23 


41 


26 


6,906 


37 


2fl 


47 


35 


6,289 


100 


i?n) 


1I)TJ 


lUo 


6,427 


Part-Time 


Workers 








0 


0 




0 


$ - 


0 


0 




3 


500 


7 


0 




16 


2,636 


27 


40 




?9 


2,925 


20 


40 




22 


3,533 


47 


20 




30 


3,500 


inn 


105 




IM 


3,112 



df>15 p<.05 
df=12 nonsignificant 
df= 8 T^onslgniflcant 
236 women working full-time 



ing. Formal vocational training was not dominant among 
workers in di\y partiailar occupation, suggesting that re- 
quired skills for many jobs may have been<^evelo{>cd from 
work exjMirience. 

Most young women in professional and managerial 
occupations had been to college. More than four-fifths of 
the women in the^e occupations had 2 or more years of 
college training. 

Young women employed in clerical positions had a 
wide range of college training, ranging from none to more 
than 4 years. About a third of this group also had some 
vocational training. The qualifications of women entering 
clerical work thus varied considerably, and apparently, so 
did job requirements, or else many clerks were over quali- 
fied. Women who were full-time homemakers, the domi* 



nant group in the ''other** category, also differed widely 
in years of education, widi some having 4 years of higher 
education. Many members of this group may have been 
temporarily out of the labor force, or were using their 
additional training in honiemaking. There was no signifi- 
cant association between additional education and earnings 
for the men (table 5). Mean earnings varied by only $700 
across tht education categones. Earnings were actually 
lowest for those with more than 4 years of college train- 
ing. 

The absence of a strong relationship between educa- 
tion and earnings for the young men is likely due to the 
short time they had been on the job. In particular, those 
who were in college most of the time between high school 
and the time of the survey wouhl have had considerably 
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Table 3: Colleije and Vocdtional rralninq of Young Adults Graduating from 
NofmetropoHtan High Schools In Washington 



(percentage distribution^) 



College Vocational Training 

An?0'jnt of ^ — 

Tra 1 n 1 ng Men Wonon Men Women 



None 


29 


34 


81 


75 


1 nio. - 1 yr. 


14 


19 


10 


20 


1 - 2 yrs. 


15 


12 


5 


3 


2 - 4 >rs. 


34 


30 


3 


2 


>4 yrs. 


9 


5 


0 


0 




100 


100 


100 


100 



a. The percentages are based on responses from the 497 men and 524 women who 
reported their educational attainment. 

b. Percentages may not sum to totals because of rounding on responses from the 
49/ males and 524 females who reported their eduatlonal attainment. 
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Table 4: College Education of Young Adults from Nonnetropol itan Washington by Occupation 

(percentage distribution^) 



Amount of 
Col lege Education 






Occupation ^ 










Professional 
and 
Manager 

L 




Clerical 
and 
Sales 

I 1 


Craftsmen 

and 
Operdt j vG 


Service 
Worker 


Laborer, 
Fam and 
Nonfari!! 

1 1 


Other 


Percent 
of all 
Workers 

1 








MEN 










i 


None 


14 


20 


25 


49 


32 


40 


\n 


29 


Dp to 2 yrs. 


18 


50 


34 


33 


34 


40 


?? 




2-4 yrs. 


51 


30 


39 


16 


29 


13 


43 


33 


More than 4 yrs. 


j6 


_0 


_2 






^± 




0 


Total 


100 


100 


100 

WOMr.N 


100 


ino 


100 


ino 


100 


None 


h 




44 


40 


50 


'.0 


41 




Up to ?. yrs. 


10 




38 


40 


28 


25 


3b 


30 


2-4 yrs. 


70 




17 


20 


18 


25 


20 


30 


More than 4 yrs.. 


11 




_2 


_0 






3 




Total 


100 




ion 


ion 


inn 


100 







Tests of Independencc-~Mcn: x^^l23.59 d.f.=lfi p<.001 

Women: x^^XSQM d.f . = 15 p<.001 

a. Percentages are based on responses of 478 rnen and 50? fenales who reported both (vi„cHtinn ond occnpaf i 

b. More detailed tables available from the authors on reqtiest. 
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Table 5: Annual Earnings of Young Adults from Nonmetropolltan 
Washington by Amount of College Education 
(percentage distribution^) 



Amount of 


Annual 


Earnings 










Cul leye L'llucdtlon 


$ 0- 
3,999 


$4,000 
6,999 

1 


$7,000 
9,999 

J 


$10,000 
and over 

1 


Percent 
of all 
Workers 

1 


Mean 
Earnings 

1 






MtN, ALL 


WORKERS 








None 

Up to 2 yrs. 
2 " 4 yrs. 
More than 4 yrs. 

TotJl 


28 
23 
35 
14 

1150 


29 
32 
33 

" 1150 


30 
29 
31 
10 
ITJO 


?2 
33 
36 
9 

. 1150 


28 
30 
33 
9 

1150 


$ 7,140 
7,550 
6,997 
6,419 
7^151 



WOMEN, FulNTime Workers 



None 

Up to 2 yrs. 
2-4 yrs. 
More than 4 yrs. 

Total 



28 


35 


17 


17 


21 


$ 6,067 


31 


29 


17 


17 


25 


5,670 
7.102 


30 


34 


54 


67 


42 


11 


2 


11 


0 


7 


5,813 


1130 


iTJO 


1150 


1130 


1130 


6,445 



WOMEN, Part-Time Workers 



None 

Up-to 2 yrs. 
2-4 yrs. 
More than 4 yrs. 

Total 



33 


14 


40 




30 


2.619 


33 


14 


40 




30 


2,643 


29 


57 


20 




34 


3,729 


6 


14 


0 




7 


3,300 


100 


lOO 


1130 




lOO 


3,077 



Tests of IndGpendence-^-Men 



x?= 8.81 



df^9 



Women, Full-Time: x^=25.629 df«9 
Women, Part-Time: 6,175 df«9 



nonsignificant 
p<.01 

nonsignificant 



a. Percentages are bao»>d on responses from 447 men, 236 women working full- 
time and 71 working part-time. 



less job experience than those vlio began full-cime em- 
ployment shortly after high school graduation. As their 
job experience increases, earnings of the college-trained 
will likely increase fk;iter than those of persons with less 
formal training. This should be especially true for those 
who were sdll attending colleges and were working part- 
time when the surv^ was taken. 

A significant relationship did exist between earnings 
and education of the young women employed full time 
(table 5). Earnings were higher for those with 2-4 years 
of college than for workers in any other education cate- 
gory. Howe;ver, relatively fewer women than men had 
annual earnings above $10,000. Earnings of women work- 
ing part-time were not related lO education. This may have 
been due to lack of experience for the more highly educat- 
ed or variation in the number of hours worked. 

In general, career attainment for Washington non- 
metropolitan youth* as measured by their occupations, earn- 
ings, and places of work, was similar to that for the U.S. 
population aged 25-34 in 1970; however, som*^ differences 



wci3 apparent. Higher percentages of the Washington 
youth surveyed entered professional occupations while 
the proportions of men in clerical positions and women 
in operative positions were smaller. Mor^, of the men 
raised in nonmetropolltan areas earned less than $3,000 
than did the U.S. males. This may be due to the younger 
age of the Washington men and their lack of job exper- 
ience. In contrast, die working women respondents earned 
slightly more than the U.S. group, possibly because of 
fewer part-time workers among respondents.^ About one 
fifth of the men and a third of the working women raised 
in nonmetropolltan Washington had moved to metropoli- 
tan areas. 

The Washington young adults who responded were 
relatively well educated, a characteristic influenced some- 
what by the restriction of the sample to high school grad- 
uates. The expected relatiotishij^s between some occupa- 

* Information on part-time workers is not available in the Cenms 
of Population data. 
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rioos and additional training reflects the higher education 
required for entrance into these types of work. 1 he tx- 
pccccd association between education and earnings was not 
evident among the young men surveyed, probably because 
those with more training had less jol> seniority. A direct 
relationship between education and earnings was found 
aniung the young women employed full-time. 

Analysis of Job Satisfaction 

Information on job satisfaction was gathered with an 
indirect line f questioning. Kesf>ondents were given 2S 
statements about jobs and asked to rank them by im- 
portance to them and relevance to their current jobs. Five 
statements were used to reflea each of the five basic needs 
as described by Ma>low. In addition, participants listed the 
three most important and three least important factors 
they would consider in hx>king for a new job. The re- 
sponses were scored and means were computed to indi- 
cate how the degree. of job satisfaction varied among the 
res)>ective need levels. Subgroup means were computed to 
s w variation across occupation and income categories. 

Job satisfaction scores were determined by measuring 
discrepancies among characteristics desired in a job and 
those actually present in the current jt>b. Possible scores 
could range from 0 (total satisfaction) to 50 (total dis- 
satisfaction). Actual scores nmged frtmi 2 to 39, with a 
mean score of 10.7. This may appear to be a measure of 
relative./ little dissatisfaction, but note that partitn- 
pants tended to express moderate rather than high ex- 
pectations for need satisfaction from their jobs. With ^ 
possible high of 75 for neeil ex|>ectations, the mean :vas 
only 40.5. Even with this moderate exi>ectation, jobs still 
failed to meet the expected level. 

Ratings of job characteristics wete analyzed in order 
to determine the relative im{>ortance of the five separate 
needs to participants and the degree to which current job 
environments provided opportunities for satisfying each 
of these needs. Table 6 shows that self -actualization needs 



were most ini|>ortant, i.e., miong nee<l levels desired, they 
are the category with the lowest meiin. is/ext in importance 
among the men are safety and order, followetl by ego- 
status. These same two need levels were eypresse<l by the 
women as well, although their order of imi>or(aace was 
reverseil. Ranked least imj>ortaiu wore the basic creature 
comfort needs. In a society where these basic needs are 
generally well satisfied for a large ponion of the popula- 
tion, this result is anticipated. 

Disparity between nee<l levels dcsiired and need levels 
fulfilled provides the most important insights. Only basic 
creature comfort needs and l>elongingness needs were fully 
satisfied for both sexes. Safety and order needs were more 
nearly satisfied for men, but some disparity between levels 
desired and fulfilled remained. Safety and order needs 
were satisfied for women. The two highest levels of need, 
ego-status and self-actualization, were least satisfied. Since 
these are the needs that provide intrinsic motivation on 
the job, job recjuirements may have been below the capaci- 
ty of the worker. This table indicates that in general, job 
settings tended to place litde emphasis on activities that 
appealed to and satisfied a j>ersons creative capacities, 
even though most respondents considered using such ca- 
pacity to be very important. 

In listing the three most imj>ortant and the three least 
important factors they would consider when looking for 
a job, respondents said those related to self actualization 
needs and basic creature cumfons were most important. 
The rankings in table 7 show the vital importance of the 
self-actualLcing aspe^^ts of a job. Jver three dmes as many 
of the statements related to self-actualization were ranked 
as most im|X)rtant as were listed in the "least important" 
category. 

Although many resix)ndents ranked some character- 
istics related to basic creature comforts as most cjscnual, 
a similar number were ranked as least important. These 
results are mixed, bui obviously many respondents rec- 
ognize ba.ic comfort needs as very im(x>rtant. Perhaps 
basic needs were not satisfied in youth for many respond- 



Table t^: Moan Values of Satisfaction Accorrlinq tn Net-d levels, by Sex, 
YOiinfj Adults \ rm Nornel ropoH tan Wa<^hin(jton 



Mf N 



um K 



ALL 



Need I evel 


1 evel 
nes}re<l 


uPvel 
In Jnh 


! (»vm1 

Hes i red 


1 evel 
Present 
1^1 .'oil 


I rvel 
Pes i r{\\ 


1. pvel 
(Vosent 


H.isiL fredt.Lire CfN'ifnrts 




H,n 


/.HO 






Safety anvi ()rder 


/.^^ 










/,')') 


f^elongl nqne^s 




^] 




LI' 






} n<^-^t at ws 


:>.in 








/, ;h 


\' 


Nel t'-Ac tia 1 1 /at uwi 















^ho inpurtanco of J he nrnd m>vo1 is inversely rel.-^tptl u\ f h(> val-.-e of f hp rrean, 
I.e.. the lower the nnan, thf nore unportanr fhe need !pvp1 to the r*es{wwidpnf s , 
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Table 7: Rankiny of Satisfaction Statements According to Need Level by 
YOunij Adults from NorenetropoHtan Washington 



Need Level 


MFN 




WOMFN 




TOTAL 




Mnc f 

Important 


Least 
impor- 
tant 


Most 
Important 


Least 
Impor- 
tant 


Must 
Important 


Least 
Impo r- 
tant 






Number of Statements 






Basic Credlure Coi/iforts 




660 


241 


303 


111 


853 


Safety and Order 


266 


187 


158 


442 


424 


62^ 


Relonqi ngness 


161 


357 


237 


368 


398 


726 


r go-Status 


192 


204 


211 


209 


403 


413 


Sel f-Actijtil i nation 


SO 6 


147 


577 


197 


1083 


344 



^Tach respondent was asked to Indentify the three most Important stateinents a(id the 
three least importont CO him/her. All three or none could apply to any one need 
level. Consequently, the maximum number of statements for any cell was the number 
of respondents times three. For men this Is 1572 {524 x 3) and for women 1605 
(535 X 3). 



ents and therefore a lingering concern remained. Even if 
currently satisfied, some respondents may still have feared 
that these needs could arise again. Because of their basic 
importance, they remained potent motivators. 

Some of the respondents, however, may have come to 
view the satisfaction of these needs as an expected part of 
life, and therefore, no longer considered them as primary 
motivators. A difference at this need level was apparent 
among the sexes. The young women placed less importance 
on the basic creature conxfort needs than did men. Women 
still ranked b;isic creature comforts next to self-actualiza* 
tion nee<ls, but they were a distant second. 

liigo-status, safety and order, and belongingness need 
levels were rank d lower in importance. Among this 
group, males raiiued safety and order higher, while fe- 
males attached more nn[x>rtance to ego- status. Receiving 
the fewest "most important" rankings and the most *Meast 
imiH>rtant'' rankings were statements related to beloiig- 
ingttess needs. The need for interaction with friendly col- 
leagues was least important to the young adults, although 
it was more imix)rtant for the women than for the men. 

Relationships amopig joh satisj action, 
occtipatiou, income, and migrant status 

I>egree of Job satisfaction was analyzed in relationship 
to occupation, income, and migrant status. Difference be- 
tween the mean level desircHl and the mean level attaincil 
showed that the higher neetls, ego status and self actual- 
ization, were not l^ing met (table 8). This relationship 
held for both white collar and blue collar occupations, 
with a few notable exceptions. Male service workers 
showetl little dissatisfaction at any level; this was mainly 
because their anticipatiojis or expectations were lower. 



On the other hand, malej» in the armed forces showed con- 
siderable dissatisfaction at the needs levels for ego-status 
and self-actualization. Farmers and homemakers were gen- 
erally satisfied, compared to persons in other occupations. 
The survey results support the image of the satisfied farmer 
and the bappy homemaker. 

Thrf effect of income (table 9) on job sat sfaction is 
particularly evident for men with incomes ranging from 
$1,000 to $5,000. The dissatisfaction again was greatest 
at the levels of ego-status and self-actualization, though 
some were dissatisfied about safety and order. Surprisingly, 
even .t these lower income levels, dissadsfaction was not 
expressed at the basic creature comfort level. Dissatisfac- 
tion at the ego-status and self-actualization levels re- 
mained, though to a lesser degree, as income increased. 

Among the young women, the relationship between in- 
come and job satisfaction is less clear. There is some 
evidence of more dissatisfaction at incomes above $5,000. 
The dissatisfaction here too was primarily at the levels 
of ego-status and self-actualization. It may be that jobs 
providing inco ne of less than $5,000 were considered to 
be strictly part-time and time fillers rather than full-time 
careers or necessary economic endeavors. 

When migration status is considered (table 10), one 
major implication appears. Job satisfaction levels were 
similar for migrant and nonmigrant males, but dissimilar 
for females. Migrant females were more dissatisfied than 
nonmigrant /emalcs at the levels of self-esteem and self- 
fulfillment, aiid especially at the level of belongingness. 
Apparently, the woman finds it much harder to accept 
and adjust to the needs of moving. This may be becai'se 
moves are often associated with the occupational advance- 
mem of a husband. The lasting dissatisfaction of the fe- 
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Table 8: Difference In Means for Need Levels Desired and Need Levels Attained by 
Occupation dAd Sex, Young Adults Fran Nonmr^tropol Itan Washington 







Need Level 






Occupation • 




Safety 




Self. 




Basic Creature 


and Helong- 




Actual- 




Cofii forts 


Order ingness 


Ego-Status 


ization 



Profess1on.l1 : 



Male 




-0.1 


0.1 


1.6 


1.3 


Femal e 


-n.i 


-0.6 


0.3 


0.7 


1.0 


Clerical :' 










Male 


-1.1 


0.4 


-0.2 


2.7 


2.4 


Female 


-0.7 


0.1 


0.0 


1.4 


1.1 


Sales: 










Hale 


-0.4 


0.8 


0.0 


1.3 


1.1 


Female 


-O.b 


-0.2 


-0.4 


-0.2 


2.6 


Service: 












Male 


-0.9 


0.3 


-0.9 


0.4 


0.1 


Female 


-0.7 


0.8 


0.4 


1.9 


0.6 


Student : 












Male 


-1.3 


0.1 


-0.7 


1.4 


2.3 


Female 


-1.6 


-1.2 


-1.0 


-0.1 


1.1 


linenipl oyed : 










Male 


-1.1 


1.4 


-0.4 


2.0 


4.4 


Female 
Farmer:" 


-2.3 


-2.5 


-1.9 


-1.6 


-1.2 












Male 


-1.6 


-O.l 


-1.5 


0.0 


0.1 


Manager :° 












Male 


-1.3 


0.7 


-0.3 


1.0 


1.3 


Craftsmen: ° 












Male 


-1.7 


0.7 


-0.2 


1.7 


1.1 


Operator:'^ 










Male 


-0.5 


1.0 


-0.2 


2.2 


2.0 


Fann Laborer:" 












Male 
Laborer:" 


-0.5 


-0.4 


-0.5 


1.8 


0.5 










Male 


0.2 


1.7 


0.1 


2.5 


1.4 


Armed Forces: 










Mai e 


-1.3 


-0.3 


-0.1 


2.7 


3.3 


Mocienic'cer: ^ 










Female 


-1.1 


-0.3 


-0.7 


0.4 


0.5 



Oesired-Attalned; positive- scores indicate the t^xtent of job dissatisfaction. 
°No fefnale respondents, 
^No male respondents. 



male should not be ignored, however, either in relation- 
ship to her ocaipation or to her possible infkicncc on her 
uuj:band'.s willingness to remain on the job. It may be a 
rethinking is needed by couples who consider only the 
husband's career when contemplating a move* 

Migration: Expectations, Betiefits, 
Costs, and Effects 

Migration often helps one advance toward or within a 
career. Many young people change locations to further 
thtir education, to seek specific types of jobs or positions. 
Othcrs^fuove to find working an 1 living conditions con- 
sistent wuh their d^ires. Migration was singled out for 
special attention in tite study because of the history of 



nonmetropolitan-to-metropolitan migration in the U.S. and 
because the frequency of migration is highest among young 
adults (25). Recent evidence suggests, however, that the 
nonmetro-to-metro movement is diminishing or even re- 
versing. The Washington youth surveyed provided a good 
. opportunity to study these occurrences because of their 
nonn)etropolitan backgrounds. 

In the 1973 survey for this study, a migrant was de- 
fined as a [>erson who currently resided in a county dif- 
fering from the one where he attended high school. By 
this definition, 29% of the males and 53% of the female 
respondents had migrated. The follow-up survey of these 
migrants conducted in 1975 gathered additional recall in- 
fonn.-^tion. Those contacted were asked why they had 
moved, their source of migration information, their ex- 
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Table 9: Differences In Means For Need Levels Desired and Need Levels Attained 
b> Income and Sex» Young Adults From Nonmetropolltan Washington 






Need Level 






Annual Income 


Ba&lc Creatupi! 
Comforts 


Safety 
Order 


Belony- 
{ngness 


Ego-Status 


Self" 
Actudl - 
uation 


Less than $1000 
Male 
Female 


-1.4 
-0.6 


0.? 
0.3 


-0.9 
-0.5 


-0.2 
0.5 


0.4 
1.2 


$1000-1999 
Male 
Female 


-0.6 
-0.7 


1.1 
0.6 


0.0 
-1.1 


1.5 

0'.9 


2.2 
1.7 


$^000-2999 
Hale 
Female 


0.3 
-2.1 


l.h 
-0.3 


-0.8 
-0.7 


2.8 
0.6 


2.6 
0.3 


$3000-3999 
Male 
Female 


-0.3 
-0.3 


0.3 
-0.2 


0.1 
0.1 


3.9 
0.9 


2.8 
1.1 


$4000-4999 
Male 
Female 


-0.5 
-0.9 


l.O 
0.8 


0.0 
1.0 


2.3 
2.5 


2.4 
2.4 


$5000-6999 
Male 
Female 


-0.6 
-0.7 


0.8 
-0.2 


0.0 
0.3 


1.5 
1.5 


1.1 
1.2 


$7000-9999 
Male 
Female 


-0.9 
.0.6 


0.2 
-0.7 


C.l 
0.3 


1.9 
1.2 


1.7 
0.4 


$10,000-14,999 
Male 
Female 


-1.1 
-0.1 


0.0 
0.0 


-0.7 
-0.3 


1.1 
1.2 


1.0 
0.9 


$15,000 and over 
Male^ 


-1.4 


-1.8 


-2.0 


0.4 


-0.5 


^No female respondents. 











Table 10: Differences in Means for Need Levels Desired and Need Level Attained by 
Migration Status and Sex, Young Adults From Nonmetropolltan Washington 



Mi grat Ion 
Status 


Basic Creature 
Comforts 


Need 

Safety 
and 
Order 


Level 

Re long- 
Ingness 


Ego-Status 


Self- 
Actual- 
izatlon 


Migrant 












M<?1e 


-0.8 


0.3 


-0.3 


Ul 


1. 5 


r«?mdle 


-0.2 


0.1 


2.4 


1.2 


K3 


Non-Migrant 












Male 


-0.8 


0.6 


-0.2 


1.5 


l.fi 


Female 


•1.0 


-0.6 


-0.7 


n.3 


0.2 
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pmation^i from the move and the degree to \vhich expecta- 
tions were fulfilled, und their a&st^inent of benefits and 
costs of the movej^ 

Reasons for moving and hiforma/ioN sources 

The majority of respondents to the follow-up survey 
said their principal reas^on for migrating was to get more 
education (table U). The next highest pra|X)rtion moved 
to get a job. The percentage of young women moving for 
this F>^irp<>se was less, however, than the pro{)orcion who 
moved to accompany their spouses. Only 5% of the men 
and none of the women said they moved to increase their 
inconies. 

Mast respondents said the expectations from moving 
were fulfilled, half of both men and women said their 
expeaations were met, and an additional one-third were 
partially fulfilled (table 12). Less than one-tenth of both 
sexes were disappointed with their move. 

Vor the men, the degree to which their expectations 
were fulfilled was associated with the reason for moving. 
Over three-fourths of those who moved to get a job met 
their expectations and more than 90% of those who 
nlove^ to further their education had their expectations at 
least , 'nlly fulfilled. Among the young women, the 
degree to winch -vpw^atiuiis were met was independent 
of the reason for moving. 

Sources of infonnation used by migrants in planning 
their moves included relatives, friends, public employment 
services and college placement bureaus. When asked to 
identify the single source they relied on most, both male 
and female respondents most often named friends (table 
13). Relatives were the most important source for the next 
largest grcwps of both men and women. Together these 
two sources were most important for over two-thirds of 
those completing the survey. College placement bureaus 
and public employment services were principal sources for 
only small percentages of the migrants and about 8% said 
they obtained no information on migration before moving. 

The bulk of the information (Stained by rcs{x>ndents 
was accurate and helpful to them in planning moves. 
About one- third of both men and women rated the in- 



formation as definitely helpful and accurate and another 
third sai'^ it was accurate and partially helpful (table 14). 
The helpfulness and accuracy of the information was sig- 
nificantly relattnl to soiu-ce for both men and women. 
Relatives provided helpful and accurate information in the 
highest number of cases, vhile the information received 
from friends was at least partially hwl|/iul and accurate. 
Information from public employment services and college 
placement bureaus was le^ useful. However, more than 
half of the migrants relying on these sources found the 
information accurate and at least partially helpful. 

Benefits and costs of migrating 

The assessment of benefits and costs of migrating is 
based on the migrants' perceptions following their move. 
Among types of benefits, a more enjoyable lifestyle was 
identified as the greatest single benefit by one-third of 
the young men and one-half of the women (table 15). 
The next largest proix)rtions of both sexes considered a 
more desirable environment the greatest benefit. Smaller 
percentages listed better jobs and increased incomes as 
major benefits. The type of benefit viewed as having the 
greatest impact was not significantly associated with mi- 
grants' origins, although slightly higher percentages of 
respondents from farms and towns said letter jobs and 
increased incomes were major benefits. 

The relative importance of the various benefits differs 
from earlier findings, based on 1962 national data, that 
a substantial majority of moves are made for economic 
reasons (18:ch. 3). There are a nuinber of reasons why 
the results from young adults from nonmetropolitan 
Washington could differ from those based on a national 
sample of adults of all ages, even under a constant time 
fnmie. Nevertheless, we strongly suspect that the greater 
emphasis on lifestyle and environment in our results re- 
flects changing preferences that have emerged, particularly 
among young people, over the past decade (12). Our 
results appear to be consistent with more recent trends 
toward multi-faceted objectives tliat include noneconomic 
elements. 



Table 11: Reasons for Migrating Given by Young Adults 
Fran Nonnetropol I tan Washington 



Reason 



Get a Job 

Get More [ducat ion 
Get Away From Home 
I ncreiise Inconip 
With Spouse 

Total 



Men 



Nunbcr 



14 

4 

3 

?_ 
Hi 



?3 

7 
b 
3 

100 



Wonen 



Number % 



13 

; 

0 



11 

b 
0 

JJl 
ion 



17 



Title 12; Reason for Migrating by Degree to which Expectetlons Were rullfllled: Migrants Graduating 
In I96B and 1%6 fron High Schools in Nonmetropolltan Washington 








Reason for Migrating 






Degree to which 


Get 


Get Morft 


Get Away 


Increase 


Be with 


Percent 


Expectations Fulfil 1e<} 


Job 


Education 


from Home 


Incotne 


Spouse 


of Total 








HEN 








Fulfilled 


79 


63 


50 


0 


50 


56 


Partially Fulfilled 


7 


42 


25 


33 


0 


31 


Little Change 


0 


3 


0 


33 


0 


3 


Disappointed with Move 


14 


fl' 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Extreinely Disappointed 


0 


3 


25 


33 


50 


6 


rnTAi 


ino 


inn 


inn 


100 


inn 


100 








WOMEN 








Fulfilled 


69 


60 


M 


^ 

• alb 


50 


57 


Partially Fulfilled 


31 


30 






28 


32 


Little Change 


0 


4 


n 




11 


3 


Disappointed with Move 


n 


5 


14 




11 


6 


Extreniely Disappointed 


Q 




0 




1 1 
1 i 


2 


TOTAL 


100^ 


100 


100 




100 


100 




Males: 


- 44.94 d,f.«16 


p< ,01 








Tests of Independence 
















Females: 


x^ = 13.27 (\.f.pl2 


nonslgni f leant 








Percentages may not ; 


sum to total 


because of rounding. 











Table 13: Sources of Migration Information Used by Young Adults 
From Nonmetropolltan Washington 



Most Important 


Men 




Women 


Source of Information 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Relat i ves 


22 


38 


31 


29 


Friends 


24 


42 


39 


36 


Public Employment Service 


4 


7 


14 


13 


College Placenent Bureau 


2 


3 


7 


6 


Other 


2 


3 


9 


8 


None Obtained 


4 ' 


7 


9 


8 


Total 


58^ 


100 


109 


100 



^ Three men and 11 women who answered other questions did not report source of 
migration information. 
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Table 14; Sources of Migration Information by Helpfulness of Information: 
Migrants from NonmetropoHtan Washington 



Source of In^onnatlon 



Helpfulness of 
Information 



Definitely Helpful 

and Accurate 
Partially Helpful 

and Accurate 
Not Completely 

Accurate, but 

Helpful 
Accurate » Hot 

Helpful 
No Use at All 

TOTAL 



Relatives 



45 
36 

18 

0 
0 

100 



Friends 



29 
50 

21 

0 
0 
100 



tmployment 
Service 



25 
25 

25 

0 
25 
100 



MEN 



College 
Placement 
Bureau 



50 
0 

50 

0 
0 
100 



Other 



None 
Obtained 



100 
0 



0 
0 

ino 



0 
25 



0 
75 
100 



Percent 
of 

Total 



36 
38 

19 

0 
7 

100 



WOMEN 



Definitely Helpful 

and Accurate 
Partially Helpful 

and Accurate 
Not Completely 

Accurate, but 

Helpful 
Accurate, Not 

Helpful 
No Use at All 

TOTAL 



42 

26 

29 

3 
0 



100^ 



26 
49 

23 

0 
3 

100 



36 
14 

50 

0 

0 

100 



14 
43 

27 

0 
14 

100. 



67 
0 

22 

0 
11 
100 



0 
22 



0 
78 
100 



32 
31 

29 

1 
10 
100 



Tests of Independence Males: » 79.186 d,f,=20 P< .005 

Females: x2 « 39.552 d.f.=15 P< .005 
^ Percentages may not add to totals because of rounding. 



Table 15: GrccUost Single Rencfit From Migrating as Indicated by 
Young Adults Fran Nonmetropol i tan Washington 



Type of Benefit 


Men 




Women 




Number 


V 

<« 


Number 


% 


Better Job 


13 


20 


13 


11 


Increased Incane 


7 


11 


1? 


10 


More Desirable 
Env1ro»iment 


15 


?3 




20 


More Enjoyable 
Li festyle 


21 


32 


59 


50 


Other 


9 


14 


9 


S_ 


Total 


65 


100 


117 


100 



ERJ.C 



19 

23 



The greatest single cost of migradng identified by 
roughly three-fifths of both male and female res^Kindents 
was that of leaving relatives and friends (table 16). This 
breaking of family and coinnuinity ties has loni; been rcc- 
ognixed as a major psychic cost of migrating (18:ch. 5). 
Other costs of moving identified as greatest by a smaller 
proportion of the sample included higher living costs <ind 
more congestion in their destinations. While these results 
on costs of moving are consistent with many earlier find^ 
'ings« these results alsi) reflect the im{>ortance of noneco- 
numic as well as economic elements among migration 
costs. 

Mi^raut status, ear pups gs, a»d place of work 

Using data from the initial survey, we compared the 
earnings and places of wurk of migrants and nunmigrants. 
Annual earnings were significantly assiK^tated with migra- 
tion for the young women but not for the men (table 17). 
The percentage distribution by income category and the 
overall mean show that employed females who did not 
migrate had somewhat lower annual eainings. Any dif- 
ferences for the men were very small. Apparently one 
of the outcomes from geographic mobility for the women 
was higher earnings even though that may not have been 
their main reason for moving. Remember, the range of 
earnings for these young adults may expand as the more 
highly trained ones gain job ex|>crience. As this occurs, 
the relationship between migration and eainings could 
become stronger, particularly for the men. 

As expected, migration is related to place of work 

*Nii(c tliut small piTccnta^vies of both male and female luinmi^mnts 
workeil ill larjjc cilici \\hi<.h. by dcf iiiititin, arc mctropiiliian areas. 
Obviously, these persiins either tominuted across SMSA boundaries 
to their jobs or had previously commuted from a SMSA to a non* 
metro(H)lican liigh scliool. 



(table 18) .since the sample was restricted tu persons who 
had graduated from high schools in nonmetro{>olitan 
arcas.^ More than three-fourths of the males working in 
large cities had migrated, as had about two-fifths of 
tho.se working in smaU cities. The proportions of female 
migrants employed in these two places were even larger. 
Conversely, nonmigrants were more prevalent in rural 
areiv< and towns; the proportions were somewhat greater 
for men than for women. 

The nonmigrant status of those employed in nonmetro- 
politan areas suggests that many were employed near the 
high school they had attended. Nearly four-fifths of the 
males were employed in nonmetropolitan areas — small 
cities, towns and rural areas — and nearly two-thirds of 
these men were nonmigrants. This suggests that job op- 
portunities for many of them were available in the same 
county where they attended high school. A higher pro- 
{x^rtion of the employed young women had migrated, 
particularly to small and large cities. Perhaps there were 
fewer job op(>ortunities for them in the nonmetropolitan 
areas. 

Parents^ socioecopiomic characteristics 

The remaining set of forces influencing career attain- 
ment considered in this study are those determining the 
respondents' socio-economic background. Since community 
factors were controlled by restricting the samples to high 
school graduates from nonmetropolitan areas, attention 
was focused on the characteristics of parents. Specifically, 
we analyzed the associations of parents' incomes, educa- 
tions, and occupations with respondents' career plans, ed- 
ucations, and occupations. 

In the 1973 survey, respondents were asked to recall 
career plans made at the time they finished high school. 
Their replies show that two-th?.rds of the males and five- 
sixths of the females had planned to attend vocational 



Table 16: Greatest Single Cost of Higrdting as Indicated by 
Young Adults From Nonmetropolitan Washington 





Men 




- — ^ 

Vomen 


Type of Cost 


Number 




Number 




Leaving Relatives 
and Friends 


34 


S/ 


11 


66 


Leaving Desirable 
F nv i ronment 


4 


7 


a 


7 


Congested Dest inat ion 




14 


I? 


10 


Higher Living Costs 


11 


1^ 




14 


Other 


2 


4 


4 




Total 


59 


100 


11/ 


100 



ERIC 



20 

34 



Table 17; Annual F^^^.nlngs of Employed Young Adults from Nonmetropolltaa 
Washington by Migrant Status (percentage distribution^) 






Annue 


il Earnings 






Migrant Status 


$ 0- 


$4,000* 


$7,000- 


$10,000 




Mean 




3»999 


^ 6p999 


9,999 




Total Earnings 








1 


I 1 


1 












.3 






Ml grant 


45 


35 


39 


"45 


40 


$7,174 


Nonml grant 


55 


65 


61 


55 


60 


7,122 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 

« 


7,143 






WOMEN 










Migrant 


45 


61 


58 


60 


55 


5,852 


Nonfnigrant 


55 


39 


42 


40 


45 


5,116 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


5.518 


Tests of Independencc- 


-Men: 


x^»2.72 


fi.f.»3 


nonslqnlf leant 






Women: 




d.f.-3 


p<.10 






^ Percentages are based on responses frcm 


500 employed men and 3 


u3 employed 


women. 



0^' 



ERIC 



21 



25 



Table 11 


3: Place of Work by Migrant- Status, Employed Young Adults 
from Nonmetropolitan Washington (percentage distribution) 


a 












Place of Work 








Migrant Status 


Fann 


Rural 
Nonfarm 


Small 
Town 


Large 
Town 


Small 
City 


Large 
City 


Percent 
of Total 


1 








MEN 








Migrant 
Normlgrant 
TOTAL 


23 

77 
100 


35 
65 
100 


24 

76 
100 


21 
79 
100 

WOMEN 


39 
61 
100 


72 
28 
100 


38 
62 
100 


Migrant 
Nomlgrant 
TOTAL 


0 

100 
100 


50 
50 
100 


31 

69 
100 


38 
62 
100 


49 

51 
100 


79 
21 
100 


54 
46 
100 


lests of Independence— Mai OS: 

Females 


x^«12.713 
x^- 73. 544 


d.f.-5 
d,.f.«5 


p<.05 
p<.00l 








' Percentages are based on responses from 482 


men and 323 women. 









sch(K>l or college (table 19). Most of the other yoting 
nieti inecnded to get a job or enter the military. Modit other 
yming women intended to get a job. 

I'he proportions of repsondents who planned to fur- 
ther their education was directly associated with the in- 
come levels of parents. This relationship was more pro- 
nounced for women than for men. l*he percentages who 
planned to get jc^ were considerably smaller for both 
sexes. The relative sizes of these groups were inversely 
related to parents incomes, as were the percentages of those 
whoso career plans were undecideil. 

The principal influence of higher family income ap- 
pears to have been to encourage, or allow, the youths to 
further their education. When this option was not chosen, 
the respondents selected other alternatives in about ec|ual 
proportions. 

The young men and women (Stained considerably 
^•^more education than their parents (table 20). Part, of this 



difference resulted from liniitmg the sample to those who 
had completed high sduml. However, about two-thirds 
of both young men and women had some education be- 
yond higli school • c(^mpared to about oi.e-third of their 
parents. An additional third of the fathers and iwo^fifths 
of the mothers were high school graduates. Overall, the 
mothers had slightly more education than the fathers. 

I'ducationul attainment of parents was directly asso- 
ciated with the amount of education that respondents ob- 
tained (tables 21 and 22). The assxiation with the fathers' . • 
level of eilucation wa5 direct across nearly ill categories 
for both male and female respondents. Mjre than t>vo- 
fifths of the young men a * women whose fathers had 
some college training liad completed 2, to 4 years -of col- 
lege when the survey was taken. While abo'.t two-thirds 
of the respondents whose father did not complete high 
school had some exposure to cullegt:, le?is than a lOUtth . 
of this group had completed more thah 2 years. 



Table 19: Career Plans of Young Adults Fr-^m Nonnetropol i tan Washington 

by Parents' . I ncoiiie«,( percentage distribution*^) i 



Care* 




Parents' Incotne 






Plans 


< $6,000 

1 


6,000- 
9.999 


10,000- 
14,999 

1 


15,000 
and over 

1 


Percent 
of 
Tot-il ' 






MEN 








Attend Vocational 
School or Col 1 ege 




64 


75 


fin 


^1 


^Get a Job 


ir> 


13 




5 


11 


I nter Fami ly Business 


0 " 


2 

\ 


2 


5 


? 


Fnter Mi 1 i tary 


10 


14 


13 


16 


13 


Undec idod 


14 


7 




5 


8 


Total 


100^^ 


mo 

WOMf N 


ion 


100 


100 


Attend Vocational 
School or Col lege 


76 


83 




03 


^5 


r,ot d Job 


14 


14 


9 


3 


11 


\ nter Fani ly Business 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Fnter Mi 1 i tary 


1 


0 


n 


0 


1 


lindec ided 


« 


3 


3 


4 


4 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Tests '^f Independence 


: Men: ^ 
Women: x 


?5.S0 
» 23.99 


d.f. r \7 
d.f. - ^ 


P < .^2 
p < .01 





^ Percentages are based on respor;es from 501 men and 481 women. 
" Percentages nay not sun- to totals because of rounding. 




Table 20i Education of Young Adults fron NonmotropoHtan Washington and 
That of Their Parents {percentdge distribution^) 




Respondents 


Parents 




Educational Attainment 


Men Wonen 


Fathers 


Mothers 


Up Through Grade School 




19 


o 


Some High School 




19 


17 


High School Graduate 


30 ^2 


10 


42 


College or Additional 
Vocational Training 


70 67 


30 


34 


Total 


100 100 


100 


100 


^ Percentages may not sum 


to totals because of rounding. 







Table 21: Educatlonet) Attainment of Young Adults From Nonmetropolltan Washington 
. by Fathers' Educational Attainment (percentage distribution^) 



Respcndeniis' 
-♦Educational 
^ Attainment 

44 




Fathers' 


-Educational Attainment 




Up Thru 
Grade 
School 


S9me High 
School 


Completed 
^ High School 


Add'l Vocational 
or 

^ College Training 


Percent 
of 

Xotal 

1 


/ 






MEN 






No College Training 


35 


34 


33 


23 


30 


Up to 2 years 


37 


26 


26 


, 25 


28 


3-4 years 


26 




34 


38 


33 


More ^ ' \n *, years 


* 2 


1 


8 


14 


8 


Total 




100 


100 
WOMfN \ 


IPO 


100 


No Col 1 ego Training 


40 


53 




20 


34 


Up to ? yetirs 


33 


30 


31 


30 


31 


2-4 years 


24 


15 


30 


43 


31 


More than 4 years 


3 


? 


4 


8 


5 


Total 


loa- 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Tests of Independence: 


Jlen: 
Wonien; 


<l « 22.81 
^ 44.71 


d.f. = 9 
d.f. = 9 


P < .02 
p < .001 





^ Percentages are based on responses ^ron 510 nen and 524 women. 
Percentages may not sum to totals because of rounding. 



23 



27 



Table 22: Educational Attainment of Younq Adults From NonmetropoH tan Washington 
b> Mothers' Educational Attalnnient (percentage distribution*) 







Mothers' 


Educational Attainment 




Respondents* 

Educational 

Attainment 


Up Thru 
Grade 
School 

1 


Some High 
School 


Coinpl etod 

1 


Add'1 Vocational 
or 

CnllonA Tralnino 

1 


Percent 
of 

Total 

1 








KEN 






No College Training 


40 


38 


30 


21 


30 


Up to 2 years 


31 


29 


30 


25 


29 


2-4 years 


27 


32 




39 


34 


More than 4 years 


2 


1 


V 8 


14 


8 


Total 


100^ 


100 


100 

WOMEN 


100 


100 

• 


No College Training 


36 


55 


39 


19 


33 


Up to 2 yeaus' 


36 


30 


31 


30 


31 


2-4 years 


24 


15 


25 




31 


More than 4 years 


3 


0 


5 


7 


5 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 ■ 


100 



^i-sts of Independence: Men: * 25.140 d.f. « 9 p v .01 

Women: = 53.169 d.f. « 9 p < .001 

^ Percentages based on responses from 495 men and 523 women. 
^ Percentatjes may not sum to totals because of rounding. 



The educarion of the mother also direaly associ- 
ated with that ol her children. The relationship was some 
what more pronounced between mothers and daughters 
than between mothers and sons- It seems likely that par- 
ents would jointly influence the educational plans of their 
^childrent but the relationship among members of the same 

appeais stronger. 

The association of parents' education with that of their 
children may reflect an interaction with income. The di- 
rect relationship between educational attainment and in- 
come across the labor force has been well documented 
(29). Assuming that the father is the dominant income 
earner in the household, his educational attainment may 
be more closely related to that of his children through the 
added income received as a result of his training. 

The final association investigated is that between the 



*'rhc msijor emphiftsis in siHiologkal litenuure in tlie \yM apj>ear$ 
to have been on occupational structures among men 8:5-10). It 
$C€ras likely thai a» more women enter occupations previously 
denied them -or made liard to enter, additional dati will become 
' available (or examining occupational structure among women. 



fathers* cKciipadons and those of their sons.^ The percent- 
ages in table 23 show a direct correspondence between 
occupations of fathers and sons but some variations do 
exist. The occupations of the fathers reflect their nonmet- 
ropolitan and rural locations in that nearly one-fifth were 
farmers. The much smaller proportion of respondents in 
farming (figure 2) and the occupations of these farmers* 
sons reflect the decline in the amount of labor required 
for farm production. Nearly all respondents who were 
farmers came from farm families. However, many of the 
farmers sons entered professional, managerial, craftsman 
and other occupations. 

The proportion of tathers who were craftsmen and op- 
eratives is also relatively large. More of thei ; sons became 
craftsmen and operatives than members of any other oc- 
cupation, although a substantial proportion chose profes- 
sional occupations. Professionals and managers are the 
other cKaipational category that contains sizable propor- 
tions of fathers. Over one-third of the professionals* sons 
and one-fourth of the managers' sons entered professional 
occupations, but the percentages entering managerial oc- 
cupations were much s^naller. The relatively small num- 



24 



ERLC 



28 



Table 23: Occupations of Young Adult Men From Nonmetropolitan Washington by Their Fathers' Occupations 

(percentage distribution^) 



^ Percentages are based on responses from 485 men; 
Percentaoes may not sum to totals because of rounding. 





Occupations of Young Adult Men 


\v 


Profes- 
sional 
and 
Manager 


Farmer 


Clerical 
and 
Sales 


r ¥*A f f ^mA ti 

and 
Operd- 
tivo 


Service 
Worker 


Laborer > 
Farm 
and 
Nonfann 


Other 


Percent 

nf 

UT 

Total 


Professional and Manager 


36 


0 


34 


17 


23 


17 


■V. 

31 


26 


Famer 


1 o 
IB 


90 


23 


15 


9 


2Q 


17 


20 


Clerical and Sales 


A 


fj 

w 




4 


14 


2 


8 


6 


CraftSitian and Operative 


27 


b 


18 


44 


31 


31 


31 


31 


Service Worker 


6 


Oc - 




3 


11 


9 


8 


6 


Laborer, Farm and Nonfam 


7 




7 


16 


6 


17 


3 


10 


Other 


2 


0 


0 


1 


6 


4 


2 


2 


TOTAL 


im^ 


100 


100 


100 . 


100 


100 


100 


lOU 


Test of Independence: « 


127.0? 


d.f. ^ 36 


P < .001 













ber of respondents who were managers may be a reflec- 
tion of the relatively young age and lack of job exper- 
ience and seniority among the sample. 

Overall, the income, educational, and occupational 
characteristics cf the parents were generally directly as- 
sociated with the educations and occupations of the re- 
spondents. These results are reasonably consistent with 
Blau and Duncan's findings for a national sample (8:ch. 
12). This correspondence suggests that such influences 
among the nonmetTO|>oHtan Washington families studied 
are similar to those found in other parts of the United 
States. One of our findings is the occupational change be- 
tween geneiuions that shifts young men from Washing, 
ton fartvi families toward professional and other occupa- 
tions. 
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Appendix 

The satiipltiig goal for the mail survey was to c^bcain 
At least l/MK) re^ponsi^s from young adult men and women 
who attended n(>nmetra^M>litan high schools in Washing- 
ton in the mid-1960?j. The intent was to sample ail non- 
metro|>olitan areas of the state as defined by the 1960 
Census of Population. It was expected that the sample 
proportions would be approximately half meii and half 
women. 

Nonmetropolitan Washington hi the 1960s included 
all areas of the state except Kiag, Snohomish, Pierce, Clark, 
and Spokane Counties. The nonnietropolitan counties were 
grouped into seven geographic areas shown in table A-1 
by combining and slightly modifying the 13 planning dis- 
tricts defined in 1969 by the Executive Order of the Gov- 
ernor (State of Washington 1970 Census Daia Book, pp. 

The seven areas were delineated so as to be 
iiimilar in terms of their agriculture' I or other rural based 
industries, population density and other aspects of the 
nonmetropolitan environment (see figu':^ A-1). 

The nearly 200 high schools in these nonmetropolitan 
areas, along with their enrollment and average class size, 
were identified, using data from the Office of the Super- 
' iiitendent of Public Instruction. The list of high schools 
was screened as to geographic location and class size. In 
order to get accurate address lists without placing an ex- 
treme reporting burden on school personnel or alumni 
se<:retaries, the la;-gest schools were eliminated. Generally 
speaking, these were high schools in sm<ill cities with 
10,000 or more population. The smallest schools, those 
with average class sizes of 10 or less, were also eliminated 
in the interest of efficiency. Subject to th^ constraint that 
all 7 geographic areas be represented, 48 schools were se- 
lected at random from the remaining list of nomnetro- 
poiitan high schools. We expected that enough addresses 
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would be lecdvetl frwi the ic nhools to meet the siinipling 
goals. Clusji hiien for the 48 schools raiiged from 11 to 341, 
i%^tth ti mean of 96. 

The !telet*teii schof>ls were contamd in 1972 and askcil 
to supply address lists of stiidifdts who had graduated in 
1965 and 1966. Iwenty-two ri»sjH^nde<\ supplying over 
3i(H)0 names and adresscs. Tixi few uai les were leceived 
from some areas to assure pri)|H)rtional representation of 
th^ nonmctropolitan population in that geographic arcik 
even after perii-^ial visits to some schools (reference table 
Ai.U available on request). Sampling lists for those geo- 
graphic areas where too many names and addressei^ were 
receiveil were compiled by randj^ai selection. After these 
procedures; the complete samplii'ig list for the mail survey 
contained 2,335 names and addresses. 

All of che seven defined geograptuc areas were repre- 



sented h the sampling process (table A \). Relative to 
pro{K>rtions of Washington's nom.-etropolitan jx>pulation 
aged 15 19 years in 1970, the Northwest, North Central, 
and Central areas are overrepresented in the sample de- 
sign. I'he remaining four areas are underreprejiented. The 
amount of variation by geographic area is generally one- 
third or less of the desired pro(>ortions for all but the 
Southwest, Central, and Southeast areas. This is true for 
both the profH>rtions of questionnaires mailed and those of 
usable qui:stionnaircs returned. 

Several reasons exist for the variation in geographic 
representation. In the Southwest and South Central jreas, 
too few names and addresses were received. I'he maii sur- 
vey rcs|>ons- rate from the Southwest was alto somewhat 
lower. The underrepresentation in the South Central area 
is offset, however, by heavier samphng in the Central area, 
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dt)iJ 



Northwest . Arfd \ : 
f oriulij Jv 
Hount Vi»ri»jn 

^uO tor.ii 

Port rnt 11 f Jit '.I? 

m.'St, Art'd 
SfH* 1 ton 
Clal 1 .im Udy 
Norm H^Mt n 

SuOlola ■ 

':>Oul'iwvst . Ar>M \ 
SutJtot.ll 

Vv ri t'lif .! t j ■ 

Ni'trth ;,pnri ,il , An- 1 
1^1' put) I 1 L 
Mdiif Wjlkpr 
Co i A 
lihi^i. I .J 

I'.iultM* tldltt 



S«« I? h 1 »«r'M .r , \) \ 
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'VosM' r 
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Co 1 * d » 
Subtt.t.i' 
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•4on:i|r' ♦ fopij \ \ t.tli 

f'opul.KJun Ajt'd 
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1 '«i 



1 1 



1 I i 



■In} 
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No. of Improppr 
AiUIrossos , DtTpased. 
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1 
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1 { 



\ I 
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which has a similar agricultural production and industrial 
base. In the Siourheast also, ten) few addresses were ob- 
tained, but the proportion of the stated young adult pop- 
ulation is biased upward by the presence of a major uni- 
versity in this area (reference table A- 1). 

The mail survey was begun in the fall of 1972 and 
completed in 1973. After the initial mailing and a (Mist- 
card .reminder, two additional follow-up lettei^s accomp- 
anied by blank questionnaires were sent to non res (>on dents. 
'Ihe second follow-up letter was sent by registered mail. 
From the initial mailing, 581 questionnaires, about 
of the total, were returned because i)f incorrect and no 
forwarding addresses, lnpro()er identification, or death 
of the addressee. 1 he prt)portion of persons not contacted 
vnried by region and was extremely high in the Central 
area, probably because that region has more migrant ag- 
ricultural workers (table A-1). The 1,754 jwsons con- 
tacted by mail returne<l 1,059 usable questionnaires for a 
response rate of 6().5%. This rate varied by arra, ranging 
from 48.0% in the Southwest to 68.8% in the Southeast. 

A niunber of cautions must be obse:ved in drawing 
inferences from the data and applying the results to other 
populations. One is that the methwl used to obtain names 
and addresses did not pennit collection of data from those 
not graduating from high school. (According to the 1970 
Census of PoptHiition, approximately 18% of Washington 
residents aged 25-29 years m 1970 completed less than 
12 ye;irs of education.) Secondly, the population sampled 
were young adulis from Washington who were entetnng 
careers in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Their experience 



could differ somewhat from that of young adults in a 
different location or time period. 

Another caution is to recogni;ee that the results arc 
subject to the usual limitations of a mail survey. One of 
the more imtH)rtant of these is nonres|H)nse bias. A test 
for nonresponse bias among kw: socio-economic character- 
istics was made using the survey data. ReiijH>nscs were 
classified into four groups according to the time between 
the initial n^iiling and receipt of the replies: 0-30 days, 
31-60 days, ol-90 days, and more than 90 days. These time 
intervals were then cr<>ss-tabulated with the education, 
(Kcupation, earnings^ ar i kKation (si/c of place) of re- 
spondents. A Chi-square test was used to test f(^r inde- 
pendence among the four characteristics and the time in- 
terval. The hypothesis of independence wai accepted at 
the 10% level in all four instances. Results of this test 
indicate that nonresponse bias was not serious among those 
characteristics Considered. 

In a strictly technical sense, results from the analysis 
of the survey data can be generalized only to the popula- 
tion sampled. Howtver, to use the results, they must be 
applied to altern^*e jwpulations resembling the one 
sampled. This is the type of application that enables in- 
dividuals making career .decisions in the funire to benefit 
from the results of this study. In vhis sense, results from 
the analysis can be u?fed by readers other than those 
sampled and applied tc a wider range of situations. The 
user should take care ihat the situations are similar to 
those covered the surve) data. 
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